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REVIEWS 



THE ANTIPODES 

If the reader is familiar with C. H. Ward's What Is English and is 
able to imagine the exact opposite of the emphasis laid upon teaching 
the vernacular in that book, he has a fair inkling of the nature of Pro- 
fessor Driggs's Our Living Language. 1 - Ward is a teacher of grammar 
and of sentence structure; in both his book for teachers named above, 
and in his textbook Sentence and Theme, he sets forth a program largely 
limited to thorough drill in the mechanics of expression. "Accuracy 
first" is his watchword. 

On the contrary Driggs is a champion of the American language, 
if you please, as a living, growing, vital thing. Language training for 
him, as set forth in his new book for teachers, as in his well-known text- 
books Live Language Lessons, is a training in life-lines of interest, 
experience, and service. He would teach pupils to pour out their hearts 
in fresh and spontaneous expression concerning eight fundamental inter- 
ests: recreations, nature, companionship, work of the world, peoples 
and places, historical tales, civic activities, and literature and art. 
"Fluency first" is his watchword. 

The contrast between What Is English and Our Living Language 
applies to their major points of view, treatment, and emphasis. Ward's 
accuracy first does not preclude fluency second; certainly Driggs's 
fluency first does not preclude drill in mechanics. Indeed, on this point 
he affirms: "I am not advocating that our standards be lowered and 
that people be allowed to talk as they please. Quite the contrary, I 
hold that they should be trained away from lawless habits of speech. 
The best way to get this result is to school them in the use of choice, 
living language." 

In keeping with his main thesis, Mr. Driggs laments that 
in the past, language work has been formalized, not vitalized. The time 
given to the subject has been spent almost entirely in drilling pupils on facts 
and formulas. Too many teachers, schooled in these old-time methods, still 
persist in teaching language for the sake of information, devoting most, if 
not all, of the time to drilling pupils on the mechanical side of the work — 

1 Our Living Language. By Howard R. Driggs. Chicago: University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1920. 
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learning the names of the bones, of the skeleton of speech. Whenever expres- 
sion work is offered, it is mostly of the reproductive sort — imitative, not 
creative in spirit; and very little of it is aimed at real service. 

In another place the author presents the other side of the picture — his 
own program: "To teach our American language successfully, we must 
deal with it as something alive; we must teach it from the American 
viewpoint, and by truly democratic methods." 

Driggs's early emphasizes the importance of correlating English with 
every other subject in the curriculum through the hearty co-operation 
of teachers in the other departments. He urges English teachers to 
bring outside subjects directly into the oral and written work. He 
would have the "democratized recitation," his term for the socialized 
recitation, would insist that the teacher's study-outline and the textbook 
reinforce each other, and would have every teacher look to his speech, 
his vocalization, his manner of speaking and of writing. Rarely in peda- 
gogical discussions for teachers of English has the case for "generalized 
habits" of language, with resulting demands upon all classrooms, been 
more vigorously championed. 

Having prefaced the problem of language training at exactly the 
right point, namely, pressure through every school agency for the 
generalized habits of correctness in speaking and writing, Driggs sum- 
marizes the English teachers' vital problems in eight significant questions 
and devotes the rest of the book to means of solving these problems for 
maximum results. He begins his exposition with a syllabus of a progres- 
sive course in English from the kindergarten through the senior high 
school. He frequently reiterates the objective of his course: "to utilize 
the natural activities of the pupil in training him for the work of life." 
To this end oral composition receives major prominence, drills in 
mechanics are subordinated to expressional situations in socialized 
recitations, grammar is limited to functional relations within sentences, 
inflections being reduced to the lowest terms, and literature requisites 
include current writings even more than classic. A very helpful dis- 
cussion on the slang problem is accompanied by a chapter on "Building 
the Live Vocabulary." 

Our Living Language is a book which every teacher of English 
and every supervisor must know. It is admirably adapted for "use 
in reading circles, in teacher training courses, in high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges, and in literary organizations." The book is 
pre-eminently correct: correct in plan and in simple diction, in aim 
and in method. A commentator pertinently says: "Driggs's book is 
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Wordsworthian; one yearns for a little quickening of the sap. But 
our interest is in content, not primarily in style. Mr. Driggs keeps 
a safe mean between decadent conservatism and untried radicalism. 
He offers nothing outstandingly new, but assembles, under the slogan 
'serviceful self-expression,' the large variety of sound, though some- 
what chaotic, pedagogical theories now extant, into a practical system 
which he designates 'the democratic method.'" 

R. L. Lyman 
University of Chicago 
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